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He discusses some blemishes that may hinder his co-workers from 
attaining the high ideals which he had previously set before them. 
These blemishes are vanity, sloth, despondency, impatience, and self- 
neglect. The style of these lectures is clear, simple, and direct. The 
author grapples with real difficulties, and shows how they may be 
overcome. He pleads vigorously for high character and honest, earnest 
work in the Christian pastorate. His occasional comments on Scrip- 
ture are fresh and suggestive. He deals now and then a stinging blow 
against showy, formal ritualism. And, while some of the things that 
he urges are applicable only to the clergy of the Church of England, 
most that he says would be profitable reading for the ministers of all 
Protestant denominations. Still it would be well to substitute for the 
churchy word " priest," found throughout this book, the New Testa- 
ment word " presbyter " or " elder." — Galusha Anderson. 

Spiritual Heroes. A Study of Some of the World's Prophets. By 
David Saville Muzzey, B.D. (New York : Doubleday, Page & Co., 1902 ; 
pp. ix-f-305; $1.25 net.) A singularly fresh and vital group of essays. 
The style in which they are written indicates that they may possibly 
have been, in the first instance, spoken lectures or addresses. They are 
at least well adapted for that purpose. The author has a twofold pur- 
pose, first, "to contribute to that inspiring doctrine of man's spiritual 
royalty, which is declaring itself ever more clearly in the interplay of 
the complex forces of our contemporary intellectual and moral life ; 
namely, a philosophy which recognizes the primacy of the human will, 
sound historical criticism, sympathetic study of comparative religion, 
etc." Secondly, " to emphasize the truth that righteousness of char- 
acter, humaneness of heart, responsibility toward duty, and obedience 
to the call of conviction are the primal eternal virtues whose worth is 
independent of race, age or creed, and whose blessing is given to all 
the world." The selection of the world's prophets is representative : 
Jeremiah, the prophet of Israel ; the Buddha, the prince of mysticism ; 
Socrates, the champion of intellectual piety; Jesus, the preacher of the 
kingdom of God ; St. Paul, the apostle of a universal religion ; Marcus 
Aurelius, the philosopher of a dying world ; Augustine, the school- 
master of the Middle Ages ; Mohammed, the revivalist of Semitism ; 
Martin Luther and the dawn of the Modern Age." The treatment of 
each of the " spiritual heroes " is marked with candor, sympathy, an 
intelligent appreciation and a catholic spirit. The book as a whole may 
be regarded as an excellent fruit of the modern historical method of 
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approach in enabling us to get a better understanding of the personal 
forces which have played a part in history. The author brings out his 
characters from the colorless background of tradition. To accomplish 
that is in itself a task well done. The book is clearly, graphically writ- 
ten ; it is not at any point loaded with the technicalities of scholarship, 
and well merits a wide perusal. — The Rise of a Soul : A Stimulus to Per- 
sonal Progress and Development. By James I.Vance, D.D. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1902 ; pp. 8-I-229; $1 net.) This book, which the author 
in the " Foreword " describes as " an attempt to tell the story of the 
rise of a soul in the four experiences of Vision, Shadows, Ascent and 
Summit," is written in a manner evidently captivating from the popu- 
lar point of view. The pages scintillate with epigrams which at times 
seem dangerously near to being forced, and often too self-conscious to 
be quite genuine. Neither does the structure of the book and the rela- 
tion of the various parts to each other appear always self-evident. The 
various subdivisions seem like brilliant, jeweled hooks on which a 
popular preacher has hung his thoughts in order to fix the attention 
and to stir the imagination. From that point of view the work is well 
done. The bones of the skeleton do not always appear to belong to 
the same creature, but they are well covered with the flesh of telling 
anecdote, and apt literary allusion. It should be added that the thought 
is wholesome, stimulating, and in the interest of sound character. " The 
supreme importance of devotion to Jesus Christ," the author urges at 
the close of one section of the book, is because " he is the best, the 
soul's sovereign ideal, and the complete satisfaction of its divinest 

aspirations If he is to rise he must grow like Christ. If he is 

to grow like Christ he must love him. That is the gateway to the land 
of the immortals. As one sets his quest thither, he is rising, by a sure 
way to heights 'where that which is perfect is come.'" And again: 
" Self is too small a goal. The man who ends in himself has no out- 
let. He is like a railway company that should build a trunk line into 
a pocket. He lacks terminal facilities." " There was a day when men 
thought brawn was divinity. God was a muscular giant. It was the 

age of the divine right of strenuosity In the further evolution 

of humanity Jesus of Nazareth appeared. From that day men have 
thought that service was divinity. God is the man of Galilee. The 
age of the divine right of unselfish devotion to the good of others is 
upon us ; and the law for nations and individuals is the golden rule." 
— Faith and Life: Sermons. By George Tybout Purves, D.D., LL.D., 
late Pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York ; 
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sometime Professor in Princeton Theological Seminary. With an 
Introductory Note by Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D., LL.D., Professor in 
Princeton Theological Seminary. (Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board 
of Publication and Sabbath-school Work, 1902 ; pp. xxx+357 ; $1.25 
net.) The impersonal title, "Introductory Note," is scarcely equal to 
the warm and appreciative sketch of the late Dr. Purves with which 
Professor Warfield prefaces the posthumous volume of his sermons. To 
those not personally acquainted with Dr. Purves, this sketch affords 
both an outline of his life and a considerable insight into the qualities 
of his character and his methods of work, both as a teacher of theology, 
and as a preacher and pastor. It is stated that the sermons included 
in the volume are taken at random from the hundreds of manuscripts 
left by Dr. Purves, and that the sermons, though written out in full, were 
seldom, if ever, read in the form in which they were committed to paper. 
They are in fact " extemporaneous first drafts of sermons," and pre- 
sumably the intense and nervous personality of the writer gave them a 
force and vitality when spoken that is not felt in reading them in their 
present form. The sermons are free from all taint of sensationalism 
in form or thought. They are, in the main, conservative from the theo- 
logical point of view, but profoundly earnest in spirit. They are the 
evident expressions of a religious life, but of a religious life which natur- 
ally expressed and justified itself in terms of thought. We discover the 
proofs of what Professor Warfield says: " He did not merely preach out 
of his theology ; he preached his theology. He constantly took a theo- 
logical topic for his subject and developed it with notable precision and 
fulness." The pages as they stand do not convey the impression of 
deep spiritual passion, so much as of clear and earnest thought and the 
desire to persuade one of the truth. They are less distinctly prophetic 
than theological in their emphasis. " His aim in preaching," Professor 
Warfield says, "was obviously not to delight, but to instruct, not to 
give pleasure, but guidance; and he had his reward." The present 
volume is a dignified and impressive memorial of Dr. Purves, who was 
cut off in the prime of his life, having hardly completed his forty- 
ninth year. — Theology Old and New. By William Frederick Cobb, D.D. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1902; pp.176.) The present volume 
belongs to " The Church's Outlook " series, edited by John H. Burn. 
The general plan contemplates a number of handbooks on current 
ecclesiastical problems, setting forth the outlook for the twentieth cen- 
tury from the point of view of the Anglican church. In typography 
and binding the volume is unattractive, and portions of the book are 
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written in a careless and slovenly style. The point of view, however, 
is modern. The author deprecates that attitude in the church which 
treats " the Nicene creed as something more than a historical statement 
of the church's traditional belief at a given period," thinking to do it 
greater honor by teaching it " as a sort of creedal charm." The author 
is imbued with the spirit of the historical method, and in that spirit 
discusses in a few brief chapters the doctrines of " God," " Man," 
" Revelation," " The Bible," " Incarnation," " Atonement," " Media- 
tion," " The Church," " Last Things." In the discussion of the incar- 
nation the author strikes a note which is fully in harmony with a 
decided present tendency to lay stress on the ethical and experiential. 
One extract may be taken as a fair specimen of the general trend of 
the writer's thought : 

Has the general Christian consciousness from their [the Apostles'] day 
to this found through its own experience that the Mind and Will of God 
have been truly revealed to it in a practical way by Jesus Christ, so that 
the predicate of Divinity may in the same practical way be applied to Him? 
Has it had reason, too, for seeing that in Him were summed up all the best 
anticipations of the Jews, especially those attached to the Servant of Jehovah, 
so that the Messianic ideal was also realized in Him? The answer to both 
these questions must, as the present writer thinks, be frankly in the affirma- 
tive. It may be safely said that the twentieth century is likely to form for 
itself a Christology on religious lines, rather than on metaphysical. (P. 97.) 

— Frederic E. Dewhurst. 

Die Medizin im Alien Testament. Von Wilhelm Ebstein. (Stutt- 
gart: Enke, 1901; pp. viii + 184; m. 5.) "Experience has shown 
that translations have had a very real influence on the views of com- 
mentators and interpreters of the Bible. This is especially true of 
passages relating to medicine." So says our author, while treating of 
the ludicrous Kombination of maladies with which Hyrtl, under the 
designation "the visitation of Job," afflicts that pattern of suffering. 
Here was a distinguished anatomist exposing himself to ridicule, 
because, though far from being a " master of Hebrew," and dependent 
on a Latin version, he proceeded ultra crepidam to deal with biblical 
medicine. Our author had this eminent example before him, and yet, 
though also weak in Hebrew and relying on a translation, he essays 
the same foolish r61e. How could this learned physician, who would 
not treat of the plague of Athens (see his Die Pest des Thukydides) 
without a competent knowledge of Attic Greek, be so indiscreet as to 



